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Libraries in many instances existed for show 
rather than use. The examination system 
is of such a deadening variety that the call 
for textbooks and examination papers was 
the chief demand made on the library. The 
lecture system was of the monotonous com- 
mentary or the deliberate dictation variety. 
The students often live under conditions 
that are disastrous morally and physically. 
But bad as the situation is there is another 
side. 

The Bengali student, strange to say, often 
displays a real mastery of English. "The 
rush for education, with its unspeakable 
substitutions of the false for the true, is yet 
the demand of a great people to share the 
culture which they admire and which is 
worthy to be admired." Western thought 
and science have found a firm footing in 
India. This is dimly perceived by the 
multitude and is of vital importance in 



explaining the political changes that are 
going on in India today. The report praises 
the contribution to Christian culture that 
has been made by the missionary colleges 
in Bengal: "No colleges wield a deeper 
influence over the minds of their students." 
Though not always with the highest aca- 
demic qualifications many of their number 
have been among the ablest in university 
affairs. They have done much for the uni- 
versity life that lies outside the formal 
curricula. 

It is they who have labored with the greatest 
earnestness and the most marked success, 
to cultivate the humaner side of student life, 
to provide the student with healthy conditions 
of living, with moral guidance and with oppor- 
tunities for physical training. . . .The value of 
the contribution made by the missionary teachers 
to the life of the university can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 



Reorganization of the Theological 

Seminary in the Light of the 

Needs of Today 

It is well that we cease not to reverence 
the disclosure of the highest in the past, 
but when religion ceases to be current experi- 
ment it dies. It is essential that our theo- 
logical seminaries undergo reorganization 
of their curricula to give an opportunity for 
democratic religious experiment upon which 
the expansion of our religious life so much 
depends. In Religious Education for Feb- 
ruary, Henry B. Robins says: "Our age will 
make democratic experiment, and the great 
question for us is not whether democracy 
will vote the seminary out of existence as a 
vested interest, but whether without the 
religious interpretation and motivation of 
life, we can have a genuine democracy." If 
religion is considered not as a formulated, 
finished, guaranteed interest in our semi- 
naries, but as a "major experiment of the 



race, a dynamic factor" in a growing, chan- 
ging world, it can integrate with democracy. 
Some newer appreciations are discernible 
in our time: (i) The Activist. There is a 
willingness to change, to assume responsi- 
bility, to attack the problems of common 
life, and not allow the brunt of the attack 
to fall upon the weakest. (2) The Soli- 
daristic. An increasing common conscious- 
ness has been realized within the Christian 
community. This is true also of the class 
consciousness of the labor world. Each 
within the last generation has "achieved 
an ideal universality." There is a growing 
interest on the part of the Christian group 
in labor and other groups which is inter- 
national in its scope. There is coming to 
consciousness steadily the feeling that we 
are tied up together in the bundle of life. 
(3) The Genetic. Life is a growing, develop- 
ing, achieving affair. Religion begins in 
childhood, and the whole battle for character 
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and religion is not won alone on some day 
of crisis. This genetic appreciation means 
the extension of democracy to childhood. 
(4) The Realistic. Our age wants an honest 
facing of the facts and is impatient of shams, 
make-believe, and occult formulations of 
truth. Democracy demands that truth be 
spoken in the language and with the sin- 
cerity of the plain man. (5) The Idealistic. 
Bolshevism's thrust toward democracy has 
a half -formulated idealism. "Our age is 
persistently idealistic and futuristic, for all 
its materialisms and futilities; and only a 
persistent and self-clarifying idealism can 
ever fully establish democracy throughout 
the world." 

The present-day ministry needs an ample 
acquaintance with the past for out of it in 
a very real sense comes the future; but 
there is a crying need that we know contem- 
porary lif e . We need an intimate knowledge 
of the social disciplines that analyze the 
whole of our contemporary life. We can- 
not grasp modern life without the human- 
istic and scientific approach. We need to 
remember that religion is both individual 
and social and it is one because it is the 
other. This newer method of approach 
calls for certain changes in the curriculum. 
(1) We need a reduction of the time given 
to the standard disciplines and there is a 
way of having it without impairing scholar- 
ship. (2) It is necessary that we put on 
equal footing with the older disciplines 
those that are newer as religious education, 
Christian sociology and Christian missions. 
(3) We need an elaboration of clinical and 
laboratory facihties that the ability to set 
up and carry on independent experimenta- 
tion be developed. (4) Under careful gui- 
dance opportunity should be given for 
specialization especially during the last year 
or two. (5) Institutions need to elaborate 
a technique of self-criticism and evalua- 
tion to render them intelligently mobile and 
sensitive to the voice of God in the changing 
needs of our generation. 



The Club: Its Relation to Crime 

We often waste much of our energy 
working against human nature instead of 
entering creatively into the task of saving 
human nature by intelligent and whole- 
hearted direction. There are many meth- 
ods, but there is one that no Sunday-school 
teacher, preacher, or educator can afford to 
ignore, viz., the club. It may be utilized 
as an instrument in any type of boy's work 
we may consider. N. H. G. Goodman in 
Work with Boys for December shows the 
value of the club as a preventive of crime. 
The boy has an instinctive life to express, 
and where he comes out at in its expression 
depends in a great measure on the kind of 
opportunity we provide for its expression. 
The attempt to repress inborn tendencies 
often leads to crime. The boy who has 
been artificially held in check has sudden 
outbursts of stored-up energy that because 
of their very volume often lead to misdirec- 
tion. It is the duty of the club or the com- 
munity house to add to the naturalness 
and happiness of a normal environment and 
thus supplement the work of the home. 

Where our population is becoming urban 
at such a rapid rate, there is congestion, 
lack of open space for play, and the street 
is too often the child's playground. Play 
is instinctive, and on the street the boy is 
often arrested for playing the games that 
he loves to play. He drifts into the petty 
pranks of the street-corner gang, and often 
through it into the house of correction. 
Professor Parmelee has said: "Street play- 
ing easily leads to truancy and vagrancy, 
which may in turn lead to crime." But 
suppose the boy joins instead an intra-club 
group. It may be a Scout troop, Wood- 
craft League, or some other organized group 
in which he plays in a team rather than a 
"gang," and instructed by interested lead- 
ers it is easier to become social than "anti- 
social." He learns to know his fellows as 
friends instead of ruffians performing injuri- 
ous pranks often to those who deserve them 
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least. He learns to see the policeman as a 
representative of law and order and no 
longer a tyrannical individual. "The cor- 
ner gangsters, generally victims of bad 
environmental conditions, are social liabili- 
ties, whereas the club boy is a distinct 
asset in the balance sheet of society." The 
club as an educational instrument adds to 
the power and worth of future citizenship. 
As a preventative of crime, Jacob Riis 
states it this way: "One boy's club is 
worth a hundred policemen's clubs." 

Young People in the Rural Church 

The rural church is making marked 
progress as it responds with a variety 
of services to the farm folk. Allan Hoben 
in the Church School for January claims 
that "all legitimate interests of rural life 
are capable of guidance, improvement, 
and interpretation by the religious group." 
There must be some modification of the 
city plans. In the country the summer 
is the most active period for the church 
while it is the winter season in the city. 

What can the young people do? In 
addition to Bible study, teaching, and devo- 
tional meeting, and the spreading of the 
good will of the Kingdom, a group of young 
people can link up sociability with culture. 
The usefulness of the young people's society 
or department of the church can be extended 
through musical, literary, debating, or dra- 
matic club, meeting from home to home, 
and getting those interested in the church's 
life by this varied program who might not 
be at first interested in the devotional 
services. Prospective leaders for Scout- 
master and Campfire guardian might be 
discovered in such an extended form of 
church life. Under proper leadership this 
group of young people could gather the 
data for a community survey. They could 
keep in touch with the extension depart- 
ment of the state college of agriculture and 
glean the latest information vital to rural 
life through a secretary especially appointed 



for this task. The governmental depart- 
ments often do splendid service through 
their libraries of information bulletins. 

The "good times" patriotic or seasonal, 
as picnics, plowing-contests, community 
fairs, should be used for "positive collec- 
tive experience and social advance" rather 
than a means of supplementing the feeble 
church treasury. There is an opportunity 
for service by the young people in the 
improvement of church grounds, farm 
and home premises, and general village 
improvement. It is an opportune time 
for the planting of trees as memorials 
to heroes of the Great War. Again there 
is a call for the enrichment of the school's 
program of athletics and recreation. Under 
faulty leaders and without adequate oppor- 
tunity for the right sort of play and games, 
the younger boys and girls are often demoral- 
ized. Here then is an opportunity for the 
young men and women who have finished 
school or who have been off to college to 
make a real contribution to the recreational 
life of the community. 

The excursions to the larger trading 
center with its movies and other attractions 
might be organized into group affairs so 
that these young people might get the 
maximum of fun and moral education and 
safeguard themselves from a hurtful hilarity. 
Then, too, the out-stations need aid in their 
church-school work, clubs, Scout patrols, 
and Campfire groups. With the increased 
facilities for communication there is the 
opportunity for extensive service. Nor 
must the sick, the shut-in, the destitute, the 
tired, be forgotten in a program of cheerful 
and helpful service. It is often a splendid 
idea for the young people to maintain a 
kindergarten for the young children during 
the hour of worship. Here then is oppor- 
tunity for selfishness or service. 

In the young people's meetings the great 
biblical and Christian biographies ancient 
and modern, the challenging social problems 
of the day, a vocational series for the pos- 
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sible discovery of the best way of investing 
one's life, the variety of educational interest 
in the heroic adventures of the pioneers of 
civilization, all will be found stimulating and 
inspiring for they relate the interests of 
youth to reality. As to organization stand- 
ing committees are to be avoided as far as 
possible. As a rule the forming of a com- 
mittee for a specific task covering a short- 
time period with a definite time in which to 
report is found advisable. 

A Wider Patriotism ior the New Day 

A symposium of statements concern- 
ing patriotism and the church school are 
assembled in The Church School for Feb- 
ruary to stimulate religious-educational 
leaders. Love of country is a powerful 
interest. We are proud of what our fore- 
fathers accomplished in the building of 
American life and ideals. What America 
can do not alone for its citizens but for 
righteousness and justice everywhere should 
receive frequent inspirational treatment. If 
there have been unworthy phases of our 
national life these should not be obscured, 
but should be condemned that they may 
never be repeated. We wish to be worthy 
in all sections of our life of that moral vigor 
which purged America of slavery, of the 
saloon, and gave neighborly treatment to 
Cuba and the Philippines. That should be 
the spirit of our boys and girls. Patriotism 
is not self-glorification, but is bearing on 
to others the torch of human freedom. This 
ideal of patriotism should receive definite 
recognition in the curriculum of the church 
school. It should be interpreted in relation 
to the current events such as the League of 
Nations and in regard to acceptance by 
United States of such mandates as Turkey 
and Armenia. On patriotic days there 
should be centered emotionally in the flag 
the wider patriotism of this new day. 

We should learn the fundamental needs 
and aspirations of our immigrants. As 
Sydney A. Gulick says: 



We must show to the children and youth in 
our own schools that foreigners, even Asiatics, 
have noble elements of character and come from 
people having great and noble histories. We 
should diligently cultivate acquaintance with 
better aspects of the histories and civilizations 
of other peoples in far away lands, and with 
representatives of these races in United States. 

Patriotism does not demand that we dis- 
parage the part played by our Allies in 
the Great War while we loudly boast the 
part we played. It is not clamoring for 
financial pre-eminence over the other nations 
of the world, or boasting of the possibilities 
of universal political control. Sound moral- 
ity is the standard test of patriotism. 
This ideal from Israel until now should be 
taught in the church Bible schools. 

We need to ask whether our board of 
education is a political body or whether it 
is a group of people earnestly seeking to 
serve the best interests for which they were 
appointed. If the boys and girls are to 
become intelligent voters and form correct 
social judgments, it is essential that "the 
curriculum of the day school, the lessons 
of the church school, and the training of 
the home be co-ordinated." Better social 
conditions, worthy patriotism, moral and 
spiritual improvement of the community, 
permanent reforms, the election of honest 
and trustworthy officials, all these must 
have their place in the faithful Christian 
training of youth. 

Grenfell and His Boys 

The January-February number of Work 
With Boys gives an interesting description 
of Dr. GrenfelPs early work with British 
city boys. It was with a group of rough 
and shabby London boys that he early 
showed his missionary zeal. It was the 
start-off of Christian enterprise that eventu- 
ally took him to the fishing folk of the 
North Sea and finally to Labrador. 

He found that those British boys ad- 
mired, as he did himself, athletes, whether 
they were prize fighters or football players. 
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They had no Y.M.C.A. accommodation 
and equipment, but he resolved to clear out 
the dining-room every Saturday night and 
give boxing lessons and parallel bar work. 
He believed in such athletic endeavor and 
the boys brought their pals. His scripture 
exegesis alone could not have lured them 
within his reach. Life friendships were 
made and they learned to love and respect 
each other more. "My Sunday-school 
class learned the grace of fair play." The 
rector with whom he was working did not 
like this method, so Dr. Grenfell resigned 
and took up boys' work with an Australian 
friend who was wrestling with a real ragged 
school in the highway on Sunday afternoons. 
This school owed no allegiance to anyone 
but Grenfell and his friend, and the work 
proved a real labor of love. 

There was a continuous battle with the 
police and old scores were continuously 



being paid on both sides. His own boys 
did not stay long in this Sunday school 
after he left it, but followed him and asked 
him to open a Sunday school on Sunday 
in his dining-room; this he did. One of the 
great services that he rendered these rugged 
boys of the street was to take them on 
summer cruises to the coast for a time. 
There under strictly limited finances they 
lived a simple outdoor life. No one was 
allowed to do any boating unless he could 
swim, an art which all soon acquired. The 
numbers grew from season to season. 
They went down to the Welsh coast 
where no language but Welsh was spoken 
outside their camp, so they had the advan- 
tage of foreign travel at the minimum of 
expense. Their favorite hymn was "Bring- 
ing in the Sheaves," which, as they rowed 
home for the night, they changed to " Pulling 
at the Sweeps." 



CHURCH EFFICIENCY 



The Church and International Peace 

The editor of the Christian Union Quar- 
terly has summarized in the January number 
the meeting of the International Committee 
of the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the churches. 
The delegates from United States, Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Hungary, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Finland, and Lettland met 
at the Hague, September 30 to October 4, 
1010, in one of the most singificant and 
prophetic gatherings of the year. An inter- 
national conference in the interest of peace 
had been arranged for Constance, August 1, 
1914. It was in session only a few hours 
when the sudden outburst of war compelled 
the delegates to separate. The recent 
gathering was the first in which the represen- 
tatives of warring nations had voluntarily 
met since the signing of the armistice. 
There was some embarrassment, but the 



need for international friendship in a time of 
world-crisis stood above narrower personal 
feelings and a courteous spirit animated the 
conference. Since a united Christendom is 
vital in rendering international friendship 
permanent, plans for holding an ecumenical 
conference of the different Christian com- 
munions were begun, the initiative to be 
taken through the co-operation of certain 
individuals of the different churches operat- 
ing through the World Alliance. This has 
been done, and this conference is being 
planned for possibly 192 1 and certainly by 
1922 or 1923. 

Communications addressed by the com- 
mittee to the League of Nations for its first 
meeting were as follows: (1) that every 
state that would accept the League covenant 
be included; (2) that mandates for back- 
ward and unorganized races should embody 
a principle of trusteeship to protect such 
races from exploitation; (3) that the rights 



